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of settlement, repeal of, 184—act of attain- 
der, 187. 


ristotle, 399. 
rundet Archbishop, not guilty of persecution 
against the Lollards, 12. 

Atheism openly taught, 235~—extract from a 
tract teaching it, 236. 

Aufustine St., reason for believing his teach- 
ing to be in harmony with that of the 
Church, 83—his opinion concerning the free- 
dom of the will, 85—language of the saint 
often obscure, 94—his meaning always Catho- 
lic, ib.—passages of his writings which have 
been misconstrued, 96—what he really be- 
lieved, 98—his book De Gratia et Libero 
Arbitrio, 102—needful to remember whom 
he wrote against, 107—did not teach the 
doctrine of “ irresistible grace,” 114. 


Beaufort, Cardinal, supposed erroneously to be 
a wicked man, 13 —his appointment owing in 
great measure to royal influence, 14—re- 
sponsible in some measure for the war in 
France, ib.—his loyalty to the crown, 15— 
advances a loan towards expenses of war, 
ib —dissensions between him and Duke of 
Gloucester, owing to latter, ib.—Beaufort 
acquitted by ittee of parli » ib— 
created papal legate, ib —sends forces raised 
for crusade into France, 16—in judgment of 
Foss not guilty of death of Duke of Glouces- 
ter, ib.—dies within six weeks after, 17—his 
ey rather as an Englishman than Catho- 

ic, ib. 

Bible, the, decision that no version however 
faulty may be destroyed, 224— erroneous 
versions which have been circulated, 225— 
what has been done with them, 226—bible 
translated for the negroes, ib —specimens of 
its translation, 227—query answered of what 
is the Bible, 230—distinguished from a bible, 
231—which act most irreverent, the burning 
of a bible, or the burning of a crucifix, 233— 
offences against the bible, 239—public meet- 
ings to blaspheme it, 243. 

- Bishops, Spanish, their conduct in regard to 
the sale of Church property, 151. 
y, extracts trom works filled with it, 
236, 238 
Books, nctices of, 271. 


Bossuet, 412. 
Bourchier, Cardinal, related to royal family, 18 
—elected Chancellor of Oxford, ib.—elected 
op of Worcester against wisies of Pope, 
ib.—translated to Ely, ib.—recommended by 
mons to Primacy, ib.—created chancel- 
lor, 19—dies in 1486, ib.—his memory re- 
spected for introducing printing into England, 
— press brought out through him, 


Callista, 431—story of, 433. 

Cant, its prevalence, 305. 

Cazton. his “Recueil des Histories de Troy,” 
first book printed ain French, 20 ~— clergy, 


English Catholic, of the 15th century, want- 
ing in zeal for the Holy See, 43—submit to 
the decrees of Henry VIII., 58. 

Chichley, Archbishop of Canterbury, his part in 
the wars with France, 9—scholar of William 
of Wykeham, 12. 

Christian Remembrancer, its review of Mr. 
Mozley’s work, 67. 75, 108, 116. 

Christianity, how far it can be called part and 
parcel of the law of England, 218— should 
not be considered as “ part,” ib.—burning a 
bible of any version considered an insult to 
it, 222--danger to Christianity, 246. 

Church, the Catholic, rights of, r—one of them 
to fill up the bishoprics, 2—despoiled of this 
right by princes, ib.—thereby loses her power 
of doing good, 4—her influence in England 
during the civil wars, 5—spoliation of Church 
property, ib.—confiscations for the purpose 
of carrying on the French wars, 8 —her 
efforts to promote religion, 32—her doctrines 
concerning grace, 70— concerning original 
sin, 74—perfect agreement on the subject, 77, 
83—doctrine concerning the liberty of the 
will, 86—is the only obstacle to the spread of 
infidelity, 134—connection between Catholic 
Church and Catholic governments, not to be 
decided by I'r t principles, 137—sale of 
Church property in Spain suspended, 145— 
cannot be placed on the same footing as cuor- 
porations, 15:—her present progress, 307—of 
Africa, 432. 

hurches Parish, destroyed in London, 313— 
architecture of those remaining ib: 

Concordat of the Holy See with Spain violated 
by the ministers, 139, 140, 141, 142, provides 
for the sale of some of the Church property, 
144, 154—provides for a secure dotation of 
the clergy, 147. 

Covent garden, 323. 


Digby, Mr., fascination of his works, 401—his 
Kathemerina, 417 

Doctors’ Commons, 336. 

Domesday Wook, 335. 

Dramas, adapted from tales and novels, 424—- 
drama from Fabiola, 425 

Dryden, Macaulay’s attack upon him, 162. 


Erasmus, 42. 
Excursion, the, 349. 


Fabiola, 425—individuality of its characters pre- 
served in adrama, 426—extracts, 427—origi- 
nal poetry of the story preserved, 432—the 
work compared with Callsta, 431. 

Fathers, the, of the Church, difficulties in the 
way of studying their writings, 107—their 
imperfections, 109. 

Fitzherbert, Mrs., her marriage with the Prince, 
253—legal in the eyes of the Church, ib.—her 
birth and marriages, 256—her betrothal to the. 
prince, 257—goes to Holland, 259—her re- 
turn and marriage with the prince, ib—always 
treated as his wife, 260—first denial of her 
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' marriage, 26t—her conduct on that occasion, 
ib.—treatment of her by the royal family, 264 
—her reconciliation with the prince, 266— 
and their final quarrel, ib.—her intercourse 
with the royal family, 259—correspondence 
she possessed, ib. — negotiations and agree- 
ment for their destruction, 268—her death, 
269—disposal of papers left for her justitica- 
tion, ib. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. 488. 

Foss, extracts from work, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18. 


Galt, Mr., his account of the charges against 
Wolsey, 56. 

George LV. on Catholic Emancipation, 509. 

God, His omnipotence, 131. 

Gondon, M. Jules, his defence of the king of 
Naples, 136. 

Grace, a free gift at the moment of creation, 73 
—the new power which it gives to the human 
will, 93 - difference between the grace given to 

Adam and that to his descendants, 94—“ irre- 
sistible” not to be confounded with “ effica- 
cious” grace, 

Grandval, his account of his plot against King 
William, 196 — how far his evidence against 
James could be trusted, ib. 


Hallam the historian, an instance ‘of injustice 
on his part, 20—his account of the minis- 
ters who succeeded Wolsey, 59. 

Hallam, Mr., new edition of his works, 392— 
contains evidence of honesty, ib.— his state- 
ments need po be Sifted, 393—is a whig, 394— 
his opini Y> 395—a 
mistaken on the commence- 
ment of Protestantism, 401-—his history of 
literature, 407—notice of Bossuet, 412 

Henry Vil., establishes the star chamber, 30— 
legislation in his reign, 31. 

Henry VIIl., his accession, 45—statute passed by 
him against the Church, 52—laws passed to 
gratify his rage against the Popes, 58—forbids 
appeals to Rome, 61—assumes the jurisdiction 
in all cases of marriage, 63. 

Heresy, Pelagian, 116. 

Hetherington, Mr., his blasphemies, 234. 


Ignorance, human, in matters of faith, how far it 
may be said to extend, 126. 

* Imitation of Christ,’ the, 292. 

Innocent l11., Pope, his temporal greatness, 283 
state of Europe under his Pontificate, jib.— 
Milman’s account of his election, 287. 

Jnns of court, 322. 


James II., king, his speech on leaving Ireland, 
176. 
Jansenists, their mistaken opinons, 84. 


Jefferson, Judge, disputes the decision that 


christianity is part of the common law, 220. 
Jesuits the, commenced the second era of the 
revival of literature, 408—their casuistry 


410. 
Jowett Mr. his Theories, 248. 
Judges the, in the t5th Century, instance of 
their servility to the crown, 29, 39. 


Kempe Archbishop, his promotion, 22—conduct, 
-ib.—and reputation, 23. 

King of Naples, 136. 

Knight Mr. denies the early and Catholic intro- 
duction of printing, 21. 


Langdale, Mr., his connection with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, 253, 255. 
Zawyers, in the fifteenth century, opposed to 
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the Holy See, 28—they were the tools of 
Henry VII., 30. 
Liberty, of originating in the Middle Ages, 


401 
Libraries of London, the oldest in Lincoln’s Inn, 
6. 


336. 

Limerick, seiges of, 193—treaty of, 194. 

Lollardism, spread of, in reign of Henry V., 1o— 
Levelling, spirit of, resembling Anabaptists 
and Albigenses, 10—conspiracy to confiscate 
the property of the church, 11—address 
against Lollards by Commons, 11—resem- 
blance to Puritans, 11—proclamation against 
them by Henry VII.; their persecution attri- 
butuble to parliament, not to the Chureh— 
their spread in Henry the Eighth’s reign, 32. 

London, handbook of, 309—its various historical 
aspects, 310—compared with that of the pre- 
sent day, ib.—its historical remains, 311—old 
when her oldest churches were built, 314— 
Roman remains of, 315 —-embankments, ib.— 
remains of medizval structures, 316—crypts, 
ib.—antiquities of Westmi 317 
manners, 318—city gardens, 319-—changes, 
322, 325—in St. Giles’s, 324—decayed houses, 
328 — great changes in Southwark, 333— 
houses connected with the memory of literary 
men, ib.—for other curious associations, 334 
—collections of records, 335—its libraries, 336 
—its present aspect, 3,7. 


Macaulay, Mr., justifies the colouring of history 
into fictitious narrative, 158— his bigotry 
against the Catholic Church, 159—instances, 
160, 161, 163—asserts that James knew of the 
plot to assassinate William, 164—knowing 
this at the time to be untrue, 167—the object 
of his history to exalt the revolution and the 
Prince of Orange, 168—is false to his own 
principles in upholding William’s cause in 
Ireland, 170—his insolence against the Irish, 
172—ull his authorities, Urange and Protes- 
testant, 174--misquotes even these, 175—his 
paraphrase of king James’ speech, 177—false 
statements concerning James’ dealings with 
the corporations, 179—with the parliamert, 
ib.—in the dealings with the Irish, ib.—other 
instances of Macaulay’s want of truth 180— 
his injustice to the Irish parliament, 181—ex- 
tract, 184 —his apologies for Scotch misdeeds, 
189—falsifies the articles of the Treaty of 
Limerick, 194—his account of the siege of 
Limerick, 191—comparison of his mode of 
dealing with two parallel cases in James and 
William, 196, 198. 

Man, at his creation, his state of grace, 7o—his 
fall and its consequences, 73—in what sense 
his unassisted nature can do good works since 
the fall, 84—needs a new power to lift him 
into a state of grace, 118, 

om, Sergeant, concerning Henry VIII., 


wen it, the nature of, 92. 

Milman, Dr. his work on Latin “ Christianity,” 
281—throughout wilfully confounds the spiri- 
tual and temporal power of the Popes, 285, 
286—injustice to Innocent III., 287—extracts, 
ib.—unjust to Popes John and Boniface VIII., 
288—desire to discover variations of doctrine 
between the Popes, 289—his opinion of the 
Medizval scholastics, 290— extracts, ib.—of 
the 14th and 15th centuries, 292—his -estima- 
mation of Latin Christianity, and ow 
in general, 298. 

More, Sir John, 28. 

More, Sir Thomas, his attack upon the Holy 
See," 40—his description of the state of the 
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‘Church, 41—his change of opinion in later 
years, 42—rose willingly by the fall of Wol- 
sey, 51—is made chancellor, ib.—joins an 
administration; bent upon destroying the 
Church, 57--is obliged to resign, 59—aflfirms 
the Pope’s supremacy, 65. 

Morton, Cardinal. 26—his career, 27—elicited 
the ability of More, 28--mention of him in 
the Utopia, 35—used his influence to restrain 
the king from unjuat measures, 39 

Mozley, Mr., his work on Augustinianism, 67— 
aJopts Jansen’s interpretation, 69—his inter- 
pretation of the opinions of the Fathers upon 
original sin, 80—his interpretation of St. 
Angustine on thishead,81—mistakes the ideas 
of the Greck Fathers, 83—imputes to St. 
Augustine heretical observations concerning 
free will, 85 —his own mistakes upon this sub- 
ject, 90—his ideas upon the nature of merit, 
92—sees no intervenig position between Jan- 
senism and the Pelagian heresy, 1oo—his 
chapter on the Theory of Necessity, 108—his 
opinion of St. Thomas, 110—starts a sophisti- 
cal difficulty, 112--maintains the doctrine of 
irresistuble grace, 114— desires that men 
should have a stronger perception of their 
own ignorance, 12t—danger of this, 122 —ar- 
guments for holding “contractory truths,” 
125, 128—this opinion not correct, 129—de- 
clares the omnipotence of God to be “an un- 
known premiss,” 13¢—he and his party tend- 
ing to indifferentism, 133. 


Natural, distinction between “the term (used 
Thevlogically) and super-natural, 72—and 
from preter-natural, ib. 

Nature, different significations of the word, 71. 

- human, on its tria\ in our first parents, 
76—change in it after the fall, 78. 

Neville, Bishop. circumstances of his elevation, 
26—his career, ib.—contrasted with that of 
Cardiavl Morton, 26. 

Newcomes, the, 301. 

Nuns, reception of forbidden, by the Spanish 
government, 139. 


O'Connell Mr. elected Member for Clare, 489. 

Offences, all, should be punished, or the most 
grievous selected, 229—comparisons of the 
offences against religion, indicted in Catho- 
lics unpunished in Pr tants, 233 
against God left unnoticed, 235— ofiences per- 
mitted against the Bible, 239. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, insurrection of, 11—ap- 
. pointed by the Lombards president of the 
Commonwealth, 11. 


Paddington, parish of, 326. 

Papacy, the, from the 12th to the 15th century, 
the decline of its temporal power, 282-—de- 
clining as it became less needed, 284—the 
medigval, has two phases, spiritual and tem- 
poral headship, 285—the latier to a Catholic 
only an historical problem, ib.—nature of 
the temporal power, 286. 

Paradise Lost, the, 349- 

ronaye, ecclesiastical,~ usually better than 


lay, 13. 

Pelagians, the, in the habit of using Catholic 
terms, 116. 

Pel, Sir Robert, his change of policy on the 
Cutholic Question, 482 — final settlement of 
his views, 507—resigns his seat for Oxford 
University, 508—is returned for Westbury, 
509—his appeal in vindication of his conduct, 


512. 
People, English, in the .15th century; their 
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state of immorality, 33—reasons for it given 
by More, 35. 

Petcherine, the Rev. Vladimir, his trial for 
Bible burning, 200—terms of the indictment 
against him, 202---motives by which he might 
have been supposed actuated, ib.—or chances, 
203—his character, ib.—circumstances of his 
destroying the books, 207—Catholics took 
part against him in the trial, 207—it was 
assumed that he ordered the Bible to be 
burnt with immoral books, 20-—not allowed 
to disprove this, 209—failure of attempt to 
represent several bibles as burnt, 211—quo- 
tation against him of Justice Prisot, 219— 
counsel appeal against him in the name of 
his Redeemer, 223—whether his was select» 
ed for punishment as chief amongst indict- 
able blaspl ff » 230. 

Philip 11. of Spain—his birth and education, 457 
—marriage, 459—seco.d marriage to Mary, 
Queen of England, 462—his extensive and 
powerful monarchy, 467—his war with France, 
469—third marriage, 472—his war with the 
Moors, 476. 

Poetry, ditterent styles not to be compared, 341, 


345. 

Popes, the, their supremacy. difficulties of exer- 
cising it in England, 7—their difficulties in 
managing the English church, 14, 26,—ap- 
pointment to benefices wrested from them, 


$4 

Predestination according’ to Calvin and Janson, 
120, 

Prince of Wales, his conduct on occasion of 
murrying Princess Caroline, 265—his feeling 
for Mrs. Fitzherbert at his death, 267. 

Printing, the art of, the growth of the Catholic 
mind, developed and brought into England by 
Catholics, 20—injustice of historians on this 
point, ib.—encouragement given to it by re- 
ligious societies, 21—first presses erected at 
Oxtord, or the Abbeys of St. Albans and 
Westminster, ib. 

Prisot, Justice, quotation from him, 219. 

Premunire, statutes of, 32. 

Property of the Church in Spain, negotiations 
concerning the state of it, 147—in Ireland, 
wholesule spoliation of, 171. 

Protstantism, English, people bullied into it, 
401— generally accompanied with intoler- 
ance, 404—impulse given by it to democratic 
opinions, 410. 

Provisors, statute of, 6. 


Records, National, preserved in London, 335. 

Reformation, Protestant, did in fact interrupt 
the revival of letters, 408, 

Revolution, the, of an opposite character in 
England and Ireland, 169. 

Russell, Sir John, takes aid from Wolsey to 
the invaders of Rome, 49—insults Wolsey 
afterwards, 50. 


Savoy, the palace of, 330. 

Seal, Great, holders of, with one or two ex- 
ceptions ecclesiastics, from St. Anselm to 
More, 12. 

Sin Original 73—the doctrine not liable, to the 
consequences drawn from it 78--nature of 74 
— mode ofits transmission through Adam 76. 

Slaves, three hundred thousand held by Pro- 
testant ministers in America, none by Catho- 
lic priests, 401. 

Society, London secular, handbills of its lectures, 


244. 
Somerset House, sketch of its history, 329. 
Southwark, district of, 333. 
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Spain, laws introduced there on the subject of 
religion, 139—for universal toleration, 138— 
the suppression of convents, 139--preventing 
erdinations, 141 — division of parishes and 
dioceses, 143—progress of the sale of church 


property, 145. 

Stafford, Archbishop of Canterbury, successor 
of Chichley, 12—first holder of Great Seal 
called Lord Chancellor, ib.—.allowed to pos- 

ess Jearning, caution and intelligence, 19— 
rendered by losses = VL, 
ib.—owed his adv to » ib. 

Star Chamber, establishment ae 30. 

Statute of provisors, 6 

St. Giles’, parish of, 324. 

Stourton, Lord, his letters concerning Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, 254. 

St. Pancras, parish of, 327. 

Supremacy, Royal, 1. 


Femple gardens 321. 

Thackeray Mr., characteristics of nis writing 299, 
300—their truth ib.—his religious feelings 302 
—his estimation of the world 303—leading 
him to the Catholic religion 303. 

— the paper, its treatu.ent of I. Petcherine 


Pana 9 Rev. Mr. on the Study of Words, 516— 
his prejudice against Catholics, 520-—absurdity 
of his reasoning, 521. 

Trial of F. Petcherine, a true record of it im- 
portant to be preserved, 201—injustice of 
imputing an impos-ible motive 205—case of 
the grown conducted by Catholics 209—ex- 
tracts from 213—evidence of the witnesses 
214--of Mr. Synge ib.—Summing up of the 
Judge 221—summing up of the trial 251 , 

Yyrannicide advocated by Protestants 410. 


Utopia the, 34 extracts from 35, 36, 37—gives an 
unfavourable view of the condition of the 
charch 37, 38—attacks chiefly the lay minis- 
ters of Henry VII., &9—attack in it upon the 
Popes, 40—indicates a low state of Catholic 
feeling, 41. 


Vanity Fair, 300. 


Warham Archbishop, 42. 

Wars of the Roses, causes of, 4—of England 
upon France, 8—utterly without reasonable 
ground, 9—proposed against France, by Henry 
Charles V. and the Pope, 46—its unpupu- 
47 
Whig, meaning of the term, 


394. 
- Will the, 85—Catholic doctrine concerning its 


liberty, 86—good the object of its choice, h.— 
created to tend towards this object, 87—two 
waysin which God is the cause of it, ib.—has 
for choice a second and lower class of good, 
88—in which choice it is absolutely free, 
—free will of man contrasted with that of the 
blest, 89—its liberty to choose between good 
and evil, our imperfection, ib.—the will, 
natural, has no power to extend beyond the 
order of nature, 93—when informed y? Grace 
. still free, 93—scripture a proof of this, 


105. 
Wiliam of Waynefiete, 23—first brought into 
notice by Cardinal Beaufort, 25. 
Willam the IIL, king, his cruelty to the 
Catholics, tgo—and support of 


Episcopalians, ib.-— hisviolation of the 
of Limerick, 191—plot against his life by 
Grandval, 196—his complicity in the massacre 
of Glencoe, 198. 

—_— 1V., his conduct to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 


Wille Registery of, 336. 
Wiseman Cardinal, his love of Wordsworth's 


349, 351» 352 356, 367, 391. 

Wolsey Cardinal, his subserviency to the royal 
power, 43—his career, ib,—endeavoured to 
curb the vices of Henry VIII, 45—exercise of 
his legatine authority, 45—insincerity to the 
Pope, 48—aids in the aggressions by — 
and Charles upon the Holy See, 49—sends 
money to the Duke of Bourbon, 49— retribu- 
tion, 50—never consented to sacrifice the su- 
premacy of the Pope, 50—his disgrace, 51— 
his impeachment, 52—articles against him, ib. 
his letter to Gardiner, 53—charges against 
him rejected by the Commons, 56—is indicted, 
56—persists in not yielding in the matter of 
Henry’s divorce, 57. 

Wordsworth his poetry, 339—unconsciously 
Catholic, 343—his egotism, 344—character of 
his poetry, purely subjective, 346— his love of 
nature, ib.—his want of detinite religious 
belief, 349—compared with other poets, 350 
—something pantheistic in character of his 
poetry, 251--lines to the daisy, 355—to the 
skylark, 354—unsatisfactory religion, ib — 
instances ot good feeling, 358--describes the 
influence of the religious lite, 362—Anglican- 
ism spoils his poetry, 366—variety of his 
poems, 368—Peter Bell, 377—other poems, 
382—white doe, &c.. 383—his sonnets, 387 
—Dr. Brownson concerning him, 388. 


Zabala General, hisdespatches, 134—misrepre- 
sentutions contained in it, 151, 
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